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All the smoothed curves agree in presenting a minimum 
between the full moon and the last quarter (the third, second, 
or first day before last quarter). As to the maximum, it is 
about new moon in A and B, the first quarter being not much 
below ; but in C the first quarter comes into prominence. 

The salient facts of A might be put in this way. If all the 
wet days (182) were uniformly distributed throughout the four 
weeks, each group of three days would have about 20 cases 
of that degree of wetness ('5 in. or more). Now the lowest 
group (about the day before last quarter) has 8, and the highest 
(say about new moon) has 29, or nearly four times as many. 
The corresponding numbers for B are : av. 17, min. io, max. 
25; and for C, av. 46, min. 36, max. 58. The contrast becomes 
less marked as we lower 1 he limit. 

Individual days have some interesting features. Thus the 
third day before the last quarter has never, in these 24 years 
(summer half) had as much as '4 in. of rain; and last quarter day 
has had such only once. 

The data of Class A were further dealt with in this way. The 
odd years were treated as one group, and the even years as 
another. Both agreed ir giving a minimum between full moon 
and last quarter. The maxima were about new moon in one 
case, and about first quar :er in another. 

In view of the present position of the moon-and-weather 
question, I content mysc If with merely giving these facts and 
inviting criticism. 

It might happen that another 24 years would obliterate those 
distinctions, putting oth ;rs in their place. Should the same 
relations continue in future, it would appear that in the few 
days before last quarter .ve have the best chance of escaping 
days which would be cor sidered thoroughly wet. 

Alex. B. MacDowall. 


NORTH AMERICAN FOLKLORE. 1 

LTHOUGH the habits and surroundings of the 
American Indians are undergoing a gradual change 
through the advance of western civilisation, and their 
original conditions of life are disappearing, yet, thanks 
to American enterprise in the fields of archaeology and 
folklore, the records of such things are being faithfully 
kept that they may not entirely die out or become vague 
tradition. It is with this object that two valuable papers 
on Arizona have been published in Part 2 of the 
“ Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology,” the first dealing with the Navaho hogdns or 
houses, and the secon 1 giving an account of excavations 
in Arizona in 1895. The former, by Mr. Cosmos 
Mindeleff, contains, not only his material, but also much 
of the late A. M. Stsphen, who lived for many years 
among the Navaho. The Navaho Indians now occupy a 
reservation of more than eleven thousand square miles in 
the north-eastern part of Arizona and north-western corner 
of New Mexico, the whole tract lying within the plateau 
region, and under modern conditions they are slowly 
developing into an agricultural tribe, although they still 
retain their pastoral habits. It is with the curious cus¬ 
toms relating to the building of hogdns or houses by this 
people that the author has concerned himself, and he 
has elicited many interesting facts about them. The 
Navaho are accustomed to build two kinds of hogdn , 
one for the winter and one for the summer ; the former 
resemble mere mounds of earth hollowed out, yet they 
are comfortable and excellent for their purpose, and 
although they are of rough appearance their builders 
conform, not only to custom, but even to what amounts 
almost to ritual in their construction, with inaugural 
ceremonies of the most elaborate description. There is 
no attempt at decoration ; a framework is formed of 
interlocked forked timbers, to which are added stout 
poles for the sides, and the whole is covered with bark 

1 “The Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology.” 
J. W. Powell, Director, Washington. (Seventeenth, Part 2 . 1898, pp, 
277 ; Eighteenth, Part 1, i8t 9, pp. lvii+518. 
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and earth. Usually a hogdn can be finished with the 
help of the neighbours in one day, and in the same evening 
begins the dedication. The goodwife sweeps and 
garners the new house, while a fire is kindled inside 
directly under the smoke hole. The head of the family 
then comes in and, after rubbing a handful of dry meal 
on the five principal timbers and strewing some on the 
floor, begins to chant the following ; — 

“ May my house be delightful, 

From my head may it be delightful, 

To my feet may it be delightful. 

Where I lie may it be delightful,” 

and so on. The Navaho have a tradition that they were 
taught hut-building by the God of Dawn, while to the 
tribes of the plain were given skin lodges, and to the 
Pueblo stone houses. Long ago, when First-man and 
First-woman were living in the lowest Underworld, their 
dwelling was the prototype of the present hogdn , and 
some say that instead of a covering of bark and earth 
its poles were wrapped in a film of sunbeams and rain¬ 
bows. This Underworld was peopled by monsters who 
also lived in huls built after the same fashion, but of 
different materials. In the east dwelt Tiiholtsodi in a 
house of cloud, with Thunder guarding his door, while 
in the south sat the Frog in a dwelling of blue mist. The 
western mirage afforded a home to the Salt-woman, 
before whose door the Water-sprinkler dances, and 
towards the north the Blue Heron built himself a hogdn 
of green weed with the Tortoise as his gate-porter. When 
mankind had ascended to the present or fourth world 
by the power of the Magic Reed, the kindly Dawn God 
taught them the methods of building that were best fitted 
for their several conditions. The hogdn is but a tem¬ 
porary habitation, as is obvious from the following 
Navaho custom : When an Indian dies within a house, 
the beams are pulled down over the corpse while the 
remainder is usually set on fire, and the ruin then 
becomes tabu to the tribe for a long time to come. 

The second and larger part of the volume is an account 
of the excavations which were carried on in 1895 by Dr. 
Walter Fewkes among the ruined pueblos and dwellings 
of Arizona. His object was to examine the ruins in the 
valley of the Rio Verde and the neighbourhood, as well 
as various other ruins, in order to solve certain problems 
connected with American archaeology. The Moki or 
Hopi Indians, who now inhabit the limited area called 
Tusayan, claim to be descended from the pristine inhabi¬ 
tants of its ancient villages, and Mr. Fewkes was well 
fitted to conduct such investigations, having spent several 
summers previously among these tribes. 

The ruined dwellings of the Rio Verde may be classified 
into three divisions. First, the pueblos, or independent 
habitations, that is to say those dwelling-places, ancient 
or modern, which are isolated on all sides from cliffs. 
Secondly come the cliff houses, with some part of their 
walls formed by the natural rock as it stands ; and 
thirdly we find the cavate dwellings, where the rooms are 
excavated from the cliff wall. Dr. Fewkes carefully 
examined the latter class, of which so many exist on the 
left bank of the Rio Verde, and he considers that this side 
of the river in ancient times must have swarmed with 
people. In many of the chambers the fireplace was 
easily discovered, and many more had their ceilings 
blackened with smoke. In the neighbourhood were a 
few pictographs on rocks very similar to those found in 
Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 

Among his other explorations, Dr. Fewkes excavated 
part of the ruin of Awatobi, which is the connecting link 
between the prehistoric civilisation of Sikyatki and 
modern Tusayan life. It was one of the largest Tusayan 
pueblos in the middle of the sixteenth century, and notices 
of its mission occur in contemporary documents. We 
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find a certain Don Pedro de Tobar sent on an exploring 
expedition by Coronado, in the year 1540, into the pro¬ 
vince called Tusayan, which,, in Coronado’s letter trans¬ 
lated by Hakluyt, is spelt “ Tucano.” His party consisted 
of about twenty men, chiefly on horseback, and when 
they had reached the outskirts, they hid themselves for 
the night under the edge of the mesa, where the Indians 
found them next morning armed and drawn up in line. 
The Indian chief scattered a handful of meal across the 
path, thereby meaning that they should have no passage 
into the pueblo ; but during the parley by an accident 
the two parties came to blows, and the Hopi were 
worsted, though without loss of life. These latter then 
brought their conquerors presents, and Tobar here 
received the homage of all the province. 

Both at Awatobi and Sikyatki Dr. Fewkes’ diggings 
met with success, and he was fortunate in his discoveries. 
The latter pldce yielded up antiquities which, it is 
maintained, show no Spanish influence, and it is to this 
place we must look for the aboriginal culture of the 
fifteenth century. Tradition says that Sikyatki was de¬ 
stroyed before the advent of the Spaniards, and no men¬ 
tion of, it can be found in documents relating to this 
district and period. Further, no fragment of glass or 
metal, or indeed anything that could, give token of 
European civilisation, was discovered in the excavations. 
The pottery found at Awatobi resembles that of Sikyatki, 
but bears little likeness to modern ware, and the symbols 
used in decoration on vessels found at either of these 
places are very similar. Comparatively few stone axes, 
hammers or spearheads were found, but arrowheads 
were commoii, and many fragments of obsidian were to 
be seen scattered over the ruins of Tusayan. From the 
living rooms of Awatobi were obtained a large number of 
bone needles, awls and whistles, and it is probably only 
because the principal excavations at Sikyatki were carried 
•on in the graves that more were not found at this latter 
place also. Dr. Fewkes has gone very fully into the 
•question of the pottery, and his analysis of the markings 
and symbols is amplified by excellent illustrations both 
in black and white and in colours. The whole volume 
is an earnest of the increasing interest taken by Americans 
in the science of folklore, and future ethnologists will owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Mindeleff and Dr. 
Fewkes and their staff for their untiring energy in labour¬ 
ing in these fields. 

Part 1 of the eighteenth volume contains part of the 
material gathered by Mr. E. W. Nelson during several 
years’ sojourn among the Eskimos, and well bears out his 
statement that “ the Eskimauan family or stock con¬ 
stitutes one of the most remarkable peoples of the 
world.” In 1877 Mr. Nelson was stationed at St. Michael, 
in Alaska, and was thus able to study and observe the 
Eskimos of the Bering Straits until 1881, when he was 
appointed naturalist to an expedition to northern Siberia. 
His researches were continued on this expedition, and it 
was only through ill health that he was prevented from 
publishing the results of his labours immediately after 
his return. Even now, with the publication of this 
volume of more than five hundred closely-printed pages, 
a large section of his work remains to be elaborated. 

The western Eskimos, with whom Mr. Nelson was 
principally concerned, inhabit an area which he calls the 
“ Alaskan-Arctic ” district, which includes the treeless 
coast belt, from three to one hundred miles in width, 
stretching from the peninsula of Alaska northwards to 
Point Barrow. The aboriginal inhabitants of the 
greater part of this tract, although separated by no 
physical barriers, can be divided up into well-defined 
groups characterised by distinct dialects. As a race 
they are very hardy and insensible to cold, but from 
exposure to damp are very liable to consumption and 
rheumatism, and but few live to an advanced age ; in 
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stature they vary in different tribes, some averaging no 
more than five feet two or three inches. Hitherto, before 
the arrival of traders, the land provided them with all 
their needs ; reindeer, both tame and wild, and seal 
afforded most of the necessaries of life, and although wild 
reindeer are now being gradually exterminated, seals are 
still a profitable source of income. Eskimo clothes con¬ 
sist, for the most part, Of reindeer skin, while a kind of 
waterproof frock is made from seal intestines. The cold, 
of course, necessitates the use of ear-flaps, gloves and 
mittens, while in the rpatter of personal adornment, 
besides tattooing, the ^laskan Eskimo wear what are 
known as “ labrets,” two small pieces of ivory, generally 
sickle-shaped, placed in holes specially bored for the 
purpose in the lowen lip. Their implements and 
domestic utensils have been exhaustively described, but 
space does not allow of our going into details. We may 
note, however, the method of obtaining fire by the 
ubiquitous fire-drill, i.e. from the heat set up by the rapid 
friction of a stick against soft wood, which was in 
common use among the Eskimos of these regions, and 
the curious implements known as “snow-beaters,” for 
beating snow from boots and clothing. Stone appears 
to be still very generally used for wood-cutting and skin¬ 
dressing, though the metal tools obtained from traders 
are now ousting the older material. 

Among the fauna of these districts are to be reckoned 
the reindeer, mountain sheep, bear, wolf, mink, fox, 
lynx, beaver and marmot, but since the introduction of 
firearms the reindeer have woefully decreased in 
numbers. The Eskimos, though they have some idea of 
sport in some of their pursuits, have littl'e forethought in 
their methods of hunting, and have sometimes killed off a 
whole herd of deer that has been driven into a cul-de^sac. 
On the other hand, it is held to be a test of endurance 
for a hunter to pursue a deer-calf on foot and run it down 
without shooting it, tiring it out so that it allows itself to 
be captured. The natives are adepts at all forms of 
trapping and snaring, and pass no small part of their 
lives in seal-stalking and tomcod-catching. 

But the most interesting part of the volume is that 
devoted to an account of the habits, customs and 
traditions of this people. In Eskimo villages the centre 
of all social life is the kashitn , a building essentially for 
men, from which women, although they frequently bring 
food thither, are at certain festivals rigidly excluded. 
It is the recognised place of oral instruction where 
the old men hand down the traditions of the clan 
to the younger generation, the sleeping place of all 
the unmarried men of‘the village, and the common 
house of welcome for guests. With regard to the 
views of moral obligation held by the Eskimos, Mr. 
Nelson considers that the only feeling of conscience 
appeared to be “ an instinctive desire to do that 
which was most conducive to the general good of 
the community,” which is, after all, an excellent funda¬ 
mental principle of society. Stealing from the same 
village or tribe is regarded as wrong, but in the case of 
a stranger or another tribe there is no moral restraint 
provided the theft does not inculpate the robber’s own 
community. Blood-feuds exist, and we find a custom 
very similar to the vendetta of Corsica and Sardinia 
prevalent among the Eskimos, amd it is a commonplace 
among them that a man who has committed a murder 
may easily be recognised by the restless Jand watchful 
expression of his eyes. Marriages are sanctioned in 
various ways. Among the Unalit, when a young man 
falls in love he leaves his parents to arrange matters 
with those of his inamorata, and then, arrayed in his 
best, goes down to her house and, after presenting her 
with a new trousseau, leads her home. Burials vary in 
different places : at St. Michael the dead are buried in 
a sitting posture with the knees drawn up, while on the 
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Lower Yukon the position of the corpse is similar, but 
the head is forced forward between the knees. At Cape 
Vancouver exist certain memorial image-posts of drift¬ 
wood, set up near the sea, either representing the human 
figure or with a rude representation of some totem on 
the top, which are said to be monuments to those who 
have died either in landslides or at sea, and whose bodies 
have never been recovered. Among certain tribes a 
great Feast to the Dead is celebrated, extending over 
five days. It is the usual thing, when a person dies, for 
the next of kin to present food, drink and clothing to the 
departed spirit, through the medium of the dead person’s 
namesake, at the first festival to the Shades after the 
death takes place. For some years this continues, the 
men in the village each giving to their ancestors offer¬ 
ings of various kinds, which are saved up by the chief 
mourners, in whose hands they are deposited, until it is 
considered that the village possesses a sufficient hoard 
of gifts to admit of a Great Festival being held. A 
certain date having been fixed upon, a kind of summons 
is issued to the Shades at the next minor festival; in¬ 
vitation stakes, decked with the totems of each departed 
spirit, are planted before their graves, and songs of in¬ 
vitation are sung. After the observance of this great 
feast, which Mr. Nelson describes in its entirety, an 
Eskimo is held to be exempt from further rites and duties 
to the dead until another near relation dies, when the 
process begins again. 

The Eskimos, from the Kuskokwim River northward, 
have a regular system of totem marks. Mr. Nelson tells 
of a villager on the Lower Yukon who explained the 
totems to him thus: “ All of our people have marks 
which have been handed down by our fathers from very 
long ago, and we put them on all our things.” For 
instance, among the clan which bears the wolf totem 
the men fasten a wolf tail to their belts, while the women 
twine pieces of wolfskin in their hair, and it is customary 
among them to mark their weapons with their totem, 
that thereby (according to the author) they may assume 
the qualities of such animals and become especially 
deadly. With regard to the adoption of totems we may 
notice the following story, told by a villager whose sign 
was a red bear. Once upon a time one of his ancestors, 
who was a celebrated hunter, while out one day after 
small game with only blunt arrowheads in his quiver, 
came across a large red bear. Nothing daunted, how¬ 
ever, he let fly arrow after arrow, and—so runs the tale- 
having succeeded in breaking all its bones, killed it. 
From that time forth he and his descendants used the 
red bear as their totem. 

In the cosmogony of the Eskimos it is held that the 
earth was created by the Raven-Father, who is said to 
have come from the sky and fashioned it when every¬ 
thing was a watery chaos. Now although the earth had 
been formed, it was as yet devoid of inhabitants, and 
for the first four days Man lay ensconced in the pod of a 
beach-pea. On the fifth day he burst the pod and came 
forth a fully developed Man, and while he was still looking 
about him the Raven flew up. “ Where, have you come 
from ?” says the Raven ; and the Man points to the 
empty shell of the pea. “ Ah ! ” replies the Raven, “ I 
made that vine, but never expected that anything like 
you would come forth from it.” So he takes Man away 
and shows him how to satisfy his hunger with berries. 
Like other animals in the stories, the Raven possesses 
the power of assuming human form by the simple process 
of pushing up his beak like a mask, and during his 
colloquy with Man has availed himself of this. The 
Raven then fashions some reindeer in clay and, drawing 
down his mask, waves his wings four times over them 
and they at once receive life ; but as they were only dry 
in spots when they came into existence, their skins are 
dappled and they become the tame reindeer of semi- 
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[ domesticity. A pair of wild reindeer are also formed, 
and while the bellies are allowed to dry white, the re¬ 
mainder is kept moist, and by this means the wild rein¬ 
deer, which to this day are of a light colour only 
underneath, are brought into being. Then the Raven 
thinking of Man’s loneliness, retires a short distance and 
moulds an image in the shape of Man, fastening a long 
tuft of grass at the back of the head for hair. With a 
wave of the Raven’s wings as before, the clay doll is 
transformed into a beautiful young woman, who in a 
short time bears the Man a child. They take the child 
to the riverside and smear him all over with clay, and in 
three days he becomes a full-grown man. 

One day Man asks the Raven about the sky, and at his 
request the Raven takes him up to heaven and shows him 
the land he has made there—a beautiful country peopled 
by a small race—and after being made welcome there he 
returns through a star-hole to earth. But after a time 
the Man hungers to return to the little people in the sky, 
and he goes up again with the Raven. During his absence, 
however, the earth-people increase so that the animals 
are in danger of extermination, and this rouses the anger 
of both Man and the Raven. So they catch ten reindeer, 
which at this time have long, sharp teeth, and let them 
loose one night on earth to ravage and destroy. For two 
nights these fearful beasts attack houses and destroy the 
inmates, but on the third the villagers bedaub their walls 
with a paste made of fat and berries, so that when the 
wild herd again begin to batter the walls with their teeth, 
the sour berries cause them to rush about shaking their 
heads so violently that finally all their sharp teeth drop 
out, and this is the reason that all reindeer teeth are now 
small and harmless. 

Another quaint story is the tradition which explains 
the reason why the women in the north are deft with the 
needle, while those of the south dance so nimbly. Long 
ago the northland was inhabited by men only and no 
woman had come among them ; but it was noised abroad 
that far away in the south one woman dwelt alone. So 
one day one of the northerners set his face southward 
and journeyed until he reached the woman’s dwelling, 
and in course of time he married her and congratulated 
himself that he had a wife while the son of the headman 
of the north was still a bachelor. But meanwhile this 
same bachelor was travelling south with like purpose, 
and he came on the house while the man was talking 
within, and, hiding himself, waited until night fell. Then 
he forced a way in, and, seizing the woman, began to 
drag her away; but the noise awoke the husband, 
who leapt forth and grasped his wife’s feet as she was 
being dragged through the door. Both men pulled 
violently and to such effect that the poor woman’s body 
was torn in half, and the robber went off home with the 
upper part, while the legs were left behind. Then the 
rightful husband carved a body of wood and fastened it 
to the legs, and the other man completed his half in; a 
similar way, and as soon as they had finished, each addi¬ 
tion received life, and out of one woman were made two. 
But although the woman of the south could dance featly, 
her wooden fingers prevented her from embroidering ; 
and the woman of the north, by reason of her wooden 
legs, excelled only in needlework, and it is from these two 
that the women of the north and south sprang, inheriting 
their several characteristics. 

With this story we must take leave of Part i. Mr. 
Nelson has done his work excellently, and the matter 
has been arranged in a careful and scientific manner. 
The Bureau of American Ethnology is greatly to be con¬ 
gratulated, both on the indefatigable workers whose ser¬ 
vices it has secured and on the excellent way in which 
it-has published their researches. We shall look for¬ 
ward to the remainder of Mr. Nelson’s work on the 
Eskimos with interest. 
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